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WORDS, SENTENCES, PARAGRAPHS. 


How many of the readers of THE WRITER 
realize that it is in their choice of words in 
writing that they reveal themselves, that in 
the selection of words lies the chief difference 
between a dull, insipid paragraph and 
one of vital appeal? Many believe that won- 
derful thoughts lie dormant in their subcon- 
scious minds, ready to sprout forth at the first 
convenient season into words, and that when 
this time comes appropriate words will be on 
tap to present these great thoughts to a wait- 
ing world. This, of course, is not true. 
Words are ideas. A noble thought comes in 
noble words ; thought and words are, in truth, 
one and the same. Thought and language are 
for the writer inseparable. 


The foundation, then, for the selection of 
vital language is vital thinking. Slipshod 
thinking is the commonest fault the unskilled 
writer has. How can a _ mechanical, un- 
original, imitative thinker write living words? 
It is impossible. He conveys his ideas in 
words and manner appropriate to his thoughts. 
The creative thinker, on the other hand, is 
bound to have vigorous diction. Unsuitable 
words will kill the effectiveness of any piece 
of writing, but such words have been pre- 
ceded by careless thinking. 

Increase your vocabulary and you increase 
your range of ideas. To have a general idea 
of a word is not to possess that word. To 
have a word really become your own is to 
know to the smallest shade the meaning, the 
idea, behind the word. The dictionary is a 
gold mine for writers, and when a writer 
forms a habit of using this rich field of 
thoughts he has at hand an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of words which are ideas clothed. Most 
writers have suffered at times from lack of a 
word to express what they feel. It is a mat- 
ter of emotion, of feeling, not of thinking, 
but in order to produce a word to express the 
feeling or emotion the power of thought must 
be used. “I am growing peevish about my 
writing,” says Flaubert. “I am like a man 
whose ear is true, but who ‘plays falsely on 
the violin : his fingers refuse to produce pre- 
cisely those sounds of which he has the in- 
ward sense. Then the tears come ‘rolling 
down from the poor scraper’s eyes and the bow 
falls from his hand.” Flaubert felt keenly 
the importance of the right combination of 
words. He advises Guy de Maupassant on 
this subject in a paragraph that every one of 
us should take to heart :— 

“Whatever may be the thing which one 
wishes to say there is but one word for ex- 
pressing it, only one verb to animate it, only 
one adjective to qualify it. It is essential to 
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search for this word, for this verb, for this 
adjective, until they are discovered, and to 
be satisfied with nothing less.” 

If you, ambitious writer, will try combin- 
ing adjectives, verbs and so on with your 
thought word until you are convinced that you 
have produced a combination that exactly ex- 
presses in suitable language your meaning 
you will finally form a style of your own, an 
individuality that is you, and it will be to 
you an asset more valuable than the cleverest 
imitation of the greatest genius. It is only 
by expressing what is in you in your own way 
that you become the captain of your soul. 
Use your thesaurus with your dictionary, by 
all means, but, first, last and always use your 
thinking apparatus. 

In writing fiction to make a character real, 
be that character, think his thoughts, feel his 
joys and sorrows before you begin to write 
your story. When you are ready to put the 
person you are creating on paper he will be 
real to you, and he will also be real to others. 
As for your plots, work them out from begin- 
ning to end, opening, situations, climax, and 
conclusion, in words that mean only what you 
intend them to mean. Such a method of pro- 
cedure will produce a solid basis for a worth- 
while piece of writing, will establish habits 
of clear, forceful thinking. 

Paragraphing is combining sentences per- 


taining to one thought into a section of writ- 
ten words. The paragraph is used only in 
writing, and was invented for the convenience 
and comfort of the reader. The origin of the 
paragraph is the reason for its existence. 
Paragraphing, as well as punctuation, was a 
device of the printer. He found that the eye 
needed relief and rest in its progress over the 
page. This need was in part supplied by punc- 
tuation marks, but that in course of time be- 
ing found not sufficient he began indenting 
the lines and using white space. Large masses 
of type, it is true, are repellent to the eye and 
mind, but so also are too many indentions and 
spaces. Many ultra modern writers have 
adopted the practice of making frequent and 
very short paragraphs. Within reasonable 
limits this method is effective enough, but, like 
everything else, it can be carried too far ; it 
then becomes tiresome. Every librarian will 
tell you that books that begin with pages of 
dialogue, or short pithy paragraphs, are more 
popular than beginnings of solid description or 
action. So, deducing from this, it would seem 
wise to use short-paragraphing to get into 
your subject, be it story or what not, until 
sufficient interest is aroused so that it will be 
safe to venture on more closely written pages. 
The same rules that govern your choice of 
words and sentences will govern your para- 


graphing also. Ida Donnally Peters. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 


EDITORIAL PREJUDICE AGAINST THE OCCULT. 


Said a famous editor not so very long ago 
in writing to one of his contributors : “. 
but my dear fellow, if you are aiming to en- 
list against you the suspicion — nay, the ac- 
tual enmity — of the average editor, send him 
a Ghost Story, a Fairy Story, or a Dream 
Story. If you want to be absolutely certain 
of such an effect, make it a Dream Story!” 

These three classes of stories may be said 
to merge into what is generally understood 
under the caption, “ The Occult.” And “ the 
occult” in this general sense of the term is 
banned by most magazines. Authors who 


“try one on an editor” are apt to get their 
tales back in haste ; yet there is the well 
known fact that readers revel in tales of this 
general type! Moreover, there is hardly an 
author of note who has not done good work 
in this field, or at least tried his hand at “ the 
occult.” 

It is, for example, to “ The Messenger,’ 
written in the golden ’nineties, that the parti- 
zaus of Robert Chambers are apt to turn in 
his defence when pressed. It appears to be 
conceded that “The Mark of the Beast” is 
Rudyard Kipling’s high-water mark. Has 
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any comparatively modern tale been reprinted 
more times than “ The Phantom Rickshaw” ? 
Does not Bram Stoker's finger clasp relent- 
lessly the edge of “ The granite brink in Heli- 
con” ( Ezra Pound ) because of “ Dracula’? 

Possibly the editorial tradition noted is still 
laboring under the weight of the Gothic Ghost 
—the kind of ghost which rattled its chains 
in “The Castle of Otranto” ; but Walpole 
was not a Mary Wilkins Freeman. The 
ghosts of the pre-Poe period are quite hope- 
less unless as material for getting a Ph.D.! 
They are not the “ghosts” of Arthur 
Machen, or Rudyard Kipling; of M. R. 
James, or Algernon Blackwood. They are 
not even kindred to the “ghosts” of Elliott 
O'Donnell, Miss Freeman, George Adams 
Cram, or Ambrose Bierce, to say nothing of 
William Hope Hodgson and his “ Carnacki,” 
or even W. W. Jacobs, who has to sandwich 
his “ghosts” in between tales of “ Ginger 
Dick” and “ Wapping Old Stairs” to get a 
hearing for them! 

What real reader does not know “ John 
Silence”? Who, once having dipped into 
“ The House of Souls” would not set it down 
as the third of the five books to take into life 
imprisonment with him—or even the second, 
if he be a Baconian. 

It seems hardly necessary to adduce to-day’s 
enormous interest in spiritistic phenomena in 
this connection, although this would be a 
legitimate argument in favor of “the occult’ 
as showing which way the popular wind is 
blowing. The word “ spiritism” at once con- 
jures up the names of Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, as well as The Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. And it is a fact that there is just now 
growing up a generation of readers for whom 
the Doyle of “ Sherlock Holmes” is an obso- 
lescent figure, disappearing behind the Doyle 
who is championing spiritism. 

Fairy Stories ! Howard Pyle! Andersen! 
The Gebriider Grimm! Andrew Lang! Why, 
the last-named dear old gentleman must have 
made a comfortable fortune with his kaleido- 
scopic catena of Fairy Books! It would be 
interesting to know what proportion of the 
constant readers of the Strand Magazine take 
it for the monthly fairy tale. 





Dreams! “Peter Ibbotson”! “A Dream 
of Armageddon”! “Gerontius”! “ Dream 
Life” and “Reveries of a Bachelor”! 
“Dreams”! Du Maurier, H. G. Wells, Car- 
dinal Newman, Donald G. Mitchell, and Olive 
Schreiner! Could any other common interest 
conceivably have brought together such a 
group of diverse intellects? Dreams make 
queer assortments of literary bedfellows. And 
it is simply because dreams have invaded the 
realm of scientific psychology as contrasted 
with literary, that Sigmund Freud has become 
one of the great ones of earth. Many of the 
“intelligentsia” to whom Freud and _ his 
satellites Jung and Adler are restaurant- 
words (there being no longer households to 
have words among the “ intelligentsia,” ) have 
never heard, say, of Jelliffe, or Janet, or Ed- 
ward Cowles, all of them very much greater 
psychologists than Freud and his immediate 
following. Yet there is perhaps nothing to- 
day, not even excepting the late excitement 
about the League of Nations, which has so in- 
trigued the popular mind as Freud’s Dream 


Psychology, and its concomitant, psychoanaly- 


$15. 

From the day of Joseph, backward and for- 
ward, dreams and the occult have been fas 
cinating people’s minds with the perennial lure 
of their mystery. Ghost Stories, Fairy 
Stories, and Dream Stories — the occult in 
fiction — have always been unfailingly allur- 
ing to the popular mind. The inventor of the 
ouija board is said upon sound authority to 
have made more than a million dollars froin 
its sale! 

In Erse and Choctaw, in the Hieroglyphics 
and in the Sumerian ; in Kalmuck, and Fin- 
nish, and Hebrew, there are and always have 
been Ghost Stories, and Fairy Stories, and 
Dream Stories. They have been told and are 
being told —and read— from the bazaars of 
Oodeypore to the Steppes ; from the lamas- 
eries of Tibet to the Beach of Easter Islan‘. 
In China, in Afghanistan, in Ireland, and 
Down in Maine, people are positively clamor- 
ing for Ghost Stories and Fairy Stories and 
Dream Stories 

Why, O why, do not the magazine editors 
give the people what they want? 

Henry S. Whitehead 

FREDERIKSTAD, Virgin Islands. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal ‘ength is about 1,000 words. 


One great mistake often made by those who 
offer prizes for manuscripts is to allow too 
short a time for the competition. To get the 
best results, a liberal period of time should be 
allowed for the production of the manuscripts. 
If the time is short, the only manuscripts that 


can be offered are those that writers have on 
hand, or can produce in haste. Manuscripts 
that writers have on hand are generally manu- 
scripts that they have not been able to place, 
and hasty preparation of manuscripts is not 
conducive to good work. Prize offers should 
be intended to stimulate the production of 
good manuscripts, and writers should be al- 
lowed ample time to enable them to do their 
best. At least three months, and in important 
contests six months or a year, should be al- 
lowed for the preparation of manuscripts in 
competition for prizes offered. As it is, the 
time allowed is often ridiculously short. Not 
infrequently prize offers for manuscripts come 
to the attention of THe Writer aiter the 
number for the month is published, with a 
closing date before that of the publication of 
the next number, so that no announcement of 
the offer can be made in the magazine. For 
instance, an offer of $1,000 for a new title for 
a photoplay now being presented in New York 
was announced September 27, the money to be 
awarded to the person submitting the best 
title by midnight Monday, October 2. Of 
course, in some cases, as perhaps in this one, 
the chief purpose of the prize offer is to 
advertise a play, or something else, but, even 
so, the advertisement would be better if more 
time were allowed competitors. THE WRITER 
announces all prize offers for manuscripts of 
which it has information, up to the last min- 
ute before going to press, but often such an- 
nouncements lose much of their value through 
the fault of those who offer the prizes, be- 
cause the time allowed for the competition is 
so short. 
es 

Canadian authors should certainly be en- 
couraged by the offer of the David prizes for 
literature, to be awarded by the Province of 
Quebec, as proposed by A. David, provincial 
secretary. The prizes will be $2,500, $1,500, 
and $1,000, and the jury, which will study 
work submitted, will also recommend the 
buying of a certain number of manuscripts 
by the Government as an encouragement to 
candidates. The contest is open to all Brit- 
ish subjects living in the Province of Quebec. 
Books may be submitted only until April 1 of 
each year, the prizes to be given about the 
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middle of June. This year works on any 
subject whatever will be considered, whether 
they are novels, or poetry, or pertain to his- 
tory, science, or philosophy. Books may be 
written either in English or in French. 


Philip Curtiss, writing in Harper’s Maga- 
zine on what he calls “ John Doeism in Fic- 
tion,” indicates that he does not understand 
why real names of places and things — such, 
for instance, as hotels or well-known makes 
of underwear — do not appear in American 
fiction. Mr. Curtiss says :— 


Never in England or on the continent has a 
voluntary John Doeism exercised the grotesque 
tyranny that it has enforced in American fiction. 

If a character in a French romance wishes to 
go to the Café de la Paix or to Maxim’s, he 
simply goes, and that is all there is to it. Tar- 
tarin lived openly in Tarrascon, but “ Cape Cod 
Folks”’ had an awful time on Cape Cod. For 
generations, characters in English fiction have 
been buying their horses at Tattersall’s, just as 
Englishmen have in real life, but no American 
author wouid ever dare send a fictional horse- 
man down to Durland’s or Fiss, Doerr, & Car- 
roll’s, even if he were sure of the spelling, as to 
be frank, I am not. 

In one of J. C. Snaith’s novels, sold openly in 
this country (‘ The Principal Girl” if I am not 
mistaken ) several of the characters wore Jaeger 
underwear, yet our own native B. V. D.’s or 
Munsingwear are seized and deported whenever 
they try to break into American letters. 

Even an American writer would not hesitate to 
put up his hero and heroine at the Ritz in Lon- 
don or the Ritz in Madrid, but when the unhappy 
couple returned to their native New York he 
could find them no place to lay their heads ex- 
cept in a shadowy structure known as “ The 
Harlton ” or “The Spitz.” 

The reason of it all is that, whatever pub- 
lishers abroad may do, American publishers 
object to giving advertising free. In care- 
fully conducted newspapers trade names -- 
like Kodak, or Remington, or Apollinaris — 
are never used outside of the advertising col- 
umns. A Kodak is “a snap-shot camera” ; 
a Remington is “a typewriter” or “a rifle” ; 
Apollinaris is “ mineral water.” If those who 
are interested in the sale of these articles 
want publicity, the advertising columns are 
open to them. As with the newspapers, so it 
is with books and magazines. In college in- 
struction in English students are taught that 
definite terms of speech are more effective 








than general terms ; that, fer instance, “a 
Kodak” is more effective than “a camera.” 
When the student comes to write for publi- 
cation, he quickly learns that the use of defi- 
nite terms of this kind will bring him into 
conflict with the business manager. 
oe 

A practical way to secure the return of 
borrowed books is to put in the place of the 
book taken from the library shelf a piece of 
card-board about the size of the book, on 
which is written the title of the volume, the 
name of the borrower, and the date when the 
book was lent. Recently, in Switzerland, a 
citizen of Babikon, a suburb of Zurich, 
brought before a magistrate charged with 
failing to return a borrowed book, was sen- 
tenced to spend two days in jail and to pay a 
fine of forty francs, in addition to the value 
of the book. The magistrate in passing sen- 
tence said : “A book is a family utensil, like 
furniture, and is necessary to the welfare of 
the family.” 

os 

Who are the leading American writers 
among those who have come to the front in 
the last ten years? This question was ad- 
dressed by the Literary Digest to fifty-six 
selected persons — twenty-six literary advis- 
ers of prominent publishing houses, eight edi- 
tors of authoritative publications, and twenty- 
two columnists, literary critics, and editors. 
Twenty-nine replies were received, with the 
result that Joseph Hergesheimer was named 
22 times ; Eugene O'Neill, 14 times ; Sher- 
wood Anderson, 13 times ; Miss Willa Cather, 
12 times; and Robert Frost and James 
Branch Cabell, 8 times each. In _ addition, 
forty-five other writers were named, as fol- 
lows : Edgar Lee Masters, 7 times ; Sinclair 
Lewis and Edna St. Vincent. Millay, each 6 
times ; Carl Sandburg, Henry Van Loon, and 
E. A. Robinson, each 5 times ; Scott Fitz- 
gerald and Miss Amy Lowell, each 4 times ; 
Don Marquis and John Dos Passos, each 2 
times ; Mary S. Watts, Dorothy Canfield, 
Vachell Lindsay, Sara Teasdale, Ernest Poole, 
H. L. Mencken and Heywood Broun, each 2 
times. In addition, Zona Gale, Waldo Frank, 
T. S. Eliot, E. E. Cummings, Donn Byrne, 
Melville Davison Post, Edna Ferber, Ran- 
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dolph Bourne, Conrad Aiken, Ben Ames Wil- 
liams, James Oliver Curwood, Fannie Hurst, 
Peter B. Kyne, Hugh Wiley, Dorothy Par- 
ker, Ring Lardner, Thomas Beer, George 
Santayana, Wilbur Daniel Steele, R. C. 
Holliday, Edward Bok, Ben Hecht, Maxwell 
Bodenheim, William Ellery Ruth 
Suckow, and Christopher Morley, were eacl 
mentioned once. This is the 
publishers’ Readers, 
What would 
public be? 


Leonard, 


judgment of 


editors, and _ critics. 


; : 
the reading 


the judgment of 


How old have famous writers been when 
their best work Herr Wilhelm 
Wending has been looking into the matter and 
furnishes this list : — 


‘Prometheus Unbound,” 


was done? 


Shelley, 
** Book 


Tasso, 


of Songs,” 28: Byron, 
“Jerusalem Delivered,” 31 
*“ Hamlet,” 39; Jean Paul, 
“ William Tell,” 44; Cervantes, “Don Quixote,” 
47 ; Rousseau, “ The New Héloise,” 48 ; 
*‘Nathan the Wise,” 50; Dante, 
Sophocles, “ Antigone,” 56; Mil- 
ton, “ Paradise Lost,”’ 57 ; Goethe, 
i. 


Shakspere, 
* Titan,” 41 ; Schiller, 


Lessing, 


‘The Divine 
Comedy,” 55 ; 6 
Faust, Part 
The conclusion seems to be that while the 
best work may be expected from writers who 
are young and vigorous, with the 
creative ability reached perhaps, on an aver- 
age, at the age of thirty-five, writers who are 
more than fifty have no reason to feel that 
they are too old to produce a masterpiece. 


>— 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


{ This department is open to readers of Tae 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


apex of 





Frank Crane 
mesmerize 


warns ‘ W cannot 


Age 


increasing 


Golden 
with slogans and catch-words, the 
use of 
We 


worn 


ourselves into tl 


which he terms “ verbal 
cannot progress by the 
phrases. The sayings 


which nourished us during our early writing 


hypnosis.” 
re-iteration of 


inspirational 


days are tasteless with the insipidity of plati- 
tude. 
vivifying if they are to be useful — for ex- 
ample, “Inspiration is ninety-nine per cent. 


Good in themselves, they yet need re- 


and business. 


perspiration” ; “ Success is a ladder we must 
climb step by step” ; “Keep on keeping on.” 
Scarcely less wearisome are the out-worn 
phrases. One would think that writers 
trade is to deal in the assortment 
and arranging or a multiplicity of words” 
would eschew. the rubber-stamp device of 
child”; “the writing 
“movie dope” ; “storming the editorial sanc- 
tum.” 


“Ww hose 


“ brain game ”’ ; 


The attitnde or mind that regards writing 
as a “game™ and calls inconsequent amateur 
efforts “ brain 
that most (‘smal of reiterations, “ The editor 
regrets that ws 

Isn't it peculiar that 
of writers there 
word season? 


children,” is responsible for 


from the thousands 
arises just 
The present 
Pick up maga- 
And with so many 
words among which to run wild the extent to 
which this one word is overworked is simply 
— incredible. Maristan Chapman, 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 


one dominant 


each summer 


fashion is “ incredible.” any 


zine and see for yourself. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET, 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


W. Adolphe Roberts is now advisory fiction 
editor of the six magazines of the Macfadden 
Publications, which are now in the open mar- 
ket for fiction and articles as follows : Physi- 
cal Culture can use an occasional short story 
with an athletic or out-door interest, and also 
publishes serials in which the physical culture 
idea is emphasized. Beautiful Womanhood 
wants short stories depicting the life of the 
modern woman ; at present, the editor is less 
interested in domestic settings than in stories 
dealing with the activities of women in sports 
The National Brain Power 
Monthly is primarily for men, and is looking 
for inspirational fiction of the and 
The True Story Magazine is 
confessions of 


success 
business type. 


looking for human and dra- 


matic interest, all contributions being printed 
The Movie Weekly 


anonymously. uses no 
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fiction excepting in the form of short serials 
with a moving-picture background. Midnight 
wants very short and very dramatic stories, 
preferably with a Broadway setting. 


The Charles S, Clark Co., 261 West Thirty- 
sixth street, New York, is anxious to find 
greeting-card sentiments for all occasions, 
provided they contain new ideas or old ones 
cleverly expressed. The Company pays more 
than the usual price for exceptional material, 
and just now is especially interested in Christ- 
mas material. 

Dollars and Sense ( New York) is in the 
market for short stories, of not more than 
2,000 words ; short articles, illustrated if pos- 
sible, on any phase of banking that would be 
likely to interest bank depositors or prospec- 
tive depositors ; short “success sketches,” 
with photographs where possible ; brief plans 
for saving money and depositing it in banks ; 
“Odds and Ends” of all kinds, of not more 
than 250 words and one photograph ; verse 
for fillers, serious and humorous ; jokes ; epi- 
grams ; jingles ; short humorous sketches ; 
separate photographs ; pictures ; and cartoons. 


Farm and Home ( Springfield, Mass.) just 
now especially needs short humorous stories — 
real humor — and good-sized commercial 
photographs possessing human interest. All 
manuscripts should be addressed to Mrs. Mary 
R. Reynolds, associate editor. 






The American Hebrew ( New York) par- 
ticularly wants good stories, of from 1,500 to 
2,500 words. Settings must be American, and 
writers should deal with the American Jew as 
they know him. No Ghetto types, or crude 
dialect sketches reminiscent of Montague 
Glass or others, are wanted. Payment is 
made after publication at the rate of one-half 
cent a word. 


The Portal (420 Plum street, Cincinnati ), 
a publication for girls of from nine to fifteen 
years of age, is in need of brief nature and 
travel articles, preferably illustrated. The 
editor atso needs brief articles, or fillers, giv- 
ing true instances of community service suc- 
cessfully undertaken by girls of Portal age, 





or of any forms of interesting young people’s 
activities. Short stories and 
in demand. 


serials are also 


The N E A Service, Inc., 461 Eighth ave- 
nue, New York,-is in the market for- fiction 
suitable for newspaper serialization. Exclu- 
sive newspaper serial rights for the United 
States and Canada are essential, and manu- 
scripts may run anywhere from 20,000 words 
up to a full-length novel. John P. O'Donnell 
is the fiction editor. 





Live Stories and Snappy Stories ( 
lished by the New Fiction Cor- 
poration, New York ), especially need stories 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 words. A 
tale without sex is occasionally 


both pub- 
Publishing 


humorous 
ised, but the 
sex story with humor is more in demand with 
these magazines. 


Good Housekeeping ( New York ) just now 
needs only some good short stories, not ex- 
ceeding 5,000 words. 

Detective Tales ( Chicago.) right now is in 
from 1,009 
to 30,000 words, and the editor particularly 
wants two-part stories, of from 20,000 to 30,- 
ooo words, and novelettes, of 
15,000 words. Prospective contributors are 
advised to study the magazine before sending 
manuscripts. Payment is 
good rate after acceptance. 


need of good detective stories, of 


from 10,000 to 


made at a fairly 


Saucy Stories ( New York ) is in the mar- 
ket for well-handled fiction based on modern 
American life. The editor is especially desir- 
ous to get clever characterization, with the sex 
element treated seriously, mainly, and never 
vulgarly. Novelettes, of from 15,000 to 20,000 
words, are featured, and the editor prefers to 


look over a synopsis before the complete 
novelette is submitted. Light verse ( really 
clever short things ) is needed, as well as 


should not 
to what they con- 


humorous sketches. Contributors 
attempt to 
sider Saucy Stories’ audience, as good style is 


requisite in all respects. 


“write down” 


The 


waukee ) 


Milwaukee Monthly ( Mil- 
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consider s 


glad to 


will be 
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stories ; sketches and prose poems ; poetry : 
one-act plays; critiques; essays; and 
analyses of any of the arts — sculpture, paint- 
ing, etching, drawing, lithography, wood-cut- 
ting, music, dancing, the theatre, and litera- 
ture. 





The National Magazine ( Boston ) is not 
at the present time in the market for any 
manuscripts. The magazine, however, is pub- 
lishing articles, “ Mostly About People,” con- 
centrating entirely on short, snappy, anecdotal 
personal sketches concerning people in the 
public eye. 





Beginning with the November first issue, 
the Mystery Magazine (New York) will 
have a new cover and a different style of 
make-up, and will contain a much better grade 
of stories. The editor is in the market for 
short detective stories, of from 3,000 to 5,000 
words, and detective novelettes, of from 10,- 
000 to 12,000 words. 





The Climax Publishing Corporation, pub- 
lisher of Telling Tales, is preparing to issue 
a new periodical, to be called Secrets, and in- 
vites contributions of a confessional nature, 
of from 500 to 5,000 words, written in the 
first person, either anonymous or signed. 
Prompt decisions and payment on acceptance, 
at the rate of one cent a word, are assured. 





Caprice, a new magazine of poetry, will be 
published in Los Angeles the first of October. 
The magazine will be a liberal medium for all 
forms of verse, with the special aim of intro- 
ducing the work of the younger poets. No 
compensation can be made at present, but the 
editor will be glad to consider any poems, 
and all manuscripts should be addressed to 
David N. Grokowsky, 522 N. Brittania street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





The Tattler ( New York ) suspended publi- 
cation with the number for August. 





The publication of the Arkansas Writer has 
been suspended, and the mailing list has been 
taken over by the Wright Magazine ( Box 
804, Little Rock, Ark.). The Wright Maga- 


zine prints in each issue an instalment of one 
serial, two short stories, a department for 
women, one for children, one for farm and 
gardening, literary talks, comics, and other 
features. 





The Reliable Poultry Journal has removed 
from Quincy, Illinois, to Dayton, Ohio. 





Joseph Auslander has been elected editor of 
the Measure ( New York) for September, 
October, and November. 





The Forest Theater, Carmel, California, 
offers a prize of $100 for an original play 
suitable for presentation on its outdoor stage 
during the summer of 1923. No limitation is 
placed as to subject or scope, although a full- 
evening play will have a decided advantage 
over a short or an exceptionally long one. 
Any play chosen will remain the property of 
the author after one production of three per- 
formances, the right to accept or reject plays 
remaining with the Directors of the Forest 
Theater. Manuscripts, accompanied by suffi- 
cient return postage, must be in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Forest Theater before 
February 1, 1923. 





The Milwaukee Arts Monthly announces 
three prizes of $100 each to be awarded in 
September, 1923, for contributions to the 
magazine, as follows : One hundred dollars 
for the best group of poems ; $100 for the 
most distinctive fiction ; and $100 for the best 
group of essays, critical or interpretive. 





Gloom (Los Angeles, Calif.) offers prizes 
of $500 each month for a period of ten months 
to writers of jokes and stories. Jokes must 
be full of pep and kick, and must not exceed 
100 words. Stories must be full of wit and 
humor, and must not exceed 1,000 words. 
Prizes of $200, $100, $75 and $25 will be paid 
for the four best stories printed, and prizes 
of $50, $25, $15 and $10 will be paid for the 
four best jokes printed each month in the 
magazine. 





The Bookfellows ( Flora Warren Seymour, 
clerk, 4917 Blackstone avenue, Chicago ) an- 
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nounce the 1922 Laura Blackburn lyric poetry 
prizes, and will award prizes of $50, $30, and 
$20, offered by Charles G. Blanden ( Laura 
Blackburn ), for the best three lyric poems 
submitted by Bookfellows before December 
31, 1922. Poems must not contain more than 
twenty-four lines, and must be unpublished 
before and during the term of the contest. 
The judges will be Edwin Markham, William 
Griffith, and Marion Couthouy Smith. 


Prizes for photographs of dancers are 
offered by the Pavley and Oukrainsky Ballet 
School, 59 East Van Buren street, Chicago,— 
a first prize of $100 to be given to the dancer 
who sends in a photograph showing the most 
perfect “Arabesque” ; a second prize of $50 
for the most perfect “ Dégagé” in the second 
position ; and a third prize of $25 for the 
most perfect “Simple Attitude.” Photo- 
graphs, with full name and address written 
on the back, should be sent between Septem- 
ber 20 and November 30. 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000 ; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, $1,000; for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling 
scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. All 
offered annually under the terms of the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must 
be made in writing on or before February 1 of each 
year, addressed to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on forms that may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 1, 1923. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to the ordinary terms 
of royalty, offered by Harper & Brothers for the 
best novel submitted to them by March 1, 1923. 
Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $100 for the best essay on “ Gorgo, a 
Romance of Old Athens,” by. Charles Kelsey 
Gaines, written by a student of any college or uni- 


versity in the United States or Canada, offered by 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Competition will 
close December 1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for the essay on “ Contribu- 
tions of Jews to Hygiene,” offered by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, com- 
petition to close November 1, 1922. Particulars in 
April, 1921, Writer. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prizes of 50,000 kroner ( about $10,000) offered by 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Bog- 
handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. Particulars 
in January Writer. 

Prizes totalling $5,000 offered by the True Story 
Magazine for the best true-to-life stories received 
before November 30. Particulars in August WRITER. 

Prizes of $1,000 for the best treatise on “ The 
Christian Belief in Immortality in the Light of 
Modern Thought,” offered by the Churchman, 
2 West Forty-seventh street, New York, contest to 
close December 1, 1923. Particulars in August 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $300 for drama comedies of American life 
offered by the Chautauqua Drama Board, competi- 
tion to close December 1. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by Balaban & Katz, Chicago, 
for the best American symphonic composition sub- 
mitted before January 1. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, for poems by 
students of colleges, competition to close March 1s, 
1923. Particulars in September Writer. 

Philadelphia Music League prize of $200 for a State 
song written by a resident of Pennsylvania, contest 
to close November 1. Particulars in July Weiter. 

Etude Prize contest, with $1,000 in prizes for piano 
solos, vocal solos, anthems, and part songs, con- 
test to close December 1. Particulars in Juiy 
WRITER. 

Prizes for photographs of the most important his- 
torical trees in the state of New York, offered by the 
New York State College of Forestry. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Prizes aggregating $100,000 for a design for a new 
office building for the Chicago Tribune, contest to 
close November 1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 offered by the Popular 
Science Monthly (New York) monthly for ten 
months to the contributors of the three photographs 
considered by the editors to be the best and most 
interesting submitted to the magazine. Particulars 
in February Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York) 
for the best story received for its department, 
“Stories to Tell.”” Particulars in February WRITER. 

Prize ot $100 for the best long narrative poem or 
group of poems and $50 for the most distinctive 
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short poem published in the Lyric West during 
t922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Nine prizes amounting to $2,750 offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, competition 
ending December 15. For particulars, address Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes of $10 and $5 awarded each month by the 
American News Trade Journal (New York) for 
the best cartoons accepted. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best orchestral composition 
offered by the Chicago North Shore Festival Asso- 
ciation, contest to close January 1, 1923. Particulars 
in August WRiTeER. 

Gene Stratton Porter prize of $50, five first prizes 
of $40 each, five second prizes of $20 each, and the 
Galahad sonnet prize of $25 for the best work in 
Contemporary Verse (Logan P. O., Philadelphia ) 
during 1922. Particulars in May Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine (New York) for 
stories, short poems, and essays, written by Camp 
Fire girls. Particulars in October Writer. 
Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 


> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Garett Garrett, author of the story, “ The 
Goose-Man,” published in the September Cen- 
tury, quit newspaper work three years ago to 
write fiction and essays. He had previously 
specialized in finance and economics before 
turning to general editorial work. Mr. Gar- 
rett was on the editorial staff of the New 
York Times during 1914 and 1915, and then 
became executive editor of the New York 
Tribune. His first book, “ The Blue Wound,” 
an economic allegory, was published in 1920 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. This was followed 
by some short stories and essays and then a 
novel, “The Driver,” which was published 
serially in the Saturday Evening Post, and is 
just now being published in book form by E. 
P. Dutton & Co. Mr. Garrett has just fin- 


ished another novel, “The Cinder Buggy,” 
which is historical in the sense that it describes 
the dramatic advent of the steel age in which 
we live, which Mr. Garrett says transformed 
our environment so suddenly that we have not 
yet been able to realize what it means and 
entails. The theory of this novel, like the 
theory of “The Driver,” is to dramatize a 
great economic episode. “ The Driver” dealt 
with transportation. Mr, Garrett lives alone, 
as he finds it easier to write when by himself. 


Ruth Kathryn Gaylord, whose story, “ Re- 
markable Sue,” came out in the September St. 
Nicholas, was writing very short stories for 
the St. Nicholas League six years ago, and 
hardly dared hope that her name would ever 
appear in the front part of the magazine. 
Her major course in English at Mount Hol- 
yoke College was interrupted when the doctors 
ordered her to Florida, but in Florida she has 
found more time than ever for writing. Her 
first check came from the David C. Cook 
Company and was for fifty cents. Recently 
the Youth’s Companion sent her fifty dollars. 
Setween these two lie quantities of tiny 
stories, verses, and articles sold to Sunday- 
school publishing houses, of all denominations, 
north and south. Four “ grown-up” stories 
found a home with the new Black Cat, and 
Miss Gaylord’s favorite story, “Corners,” ap- 
peared in the Christian Herald for August 26. 
Primary Education has published two of her 
plays, and Child Life, several verses. Miss 
Gaylord also had an article, “ Children’s 
Verse,” in Tue Writer for September, 1921. 


Winifred A, Payne, who wrote the poem, 
“The Gypsy,” which Success printed in its 
September number, was born and brought up 
in Virginia and was educated at Blackstone 
College, Virginia. Mrs. Payne’s first poem 
won a prize in a contest conducted by the New 
York American in 1921. “ The Gypsy” is her 
second poem, and she has also written several 
short articles for newspapers. 

“ Love of 
the Night,” was printed in Harper’s Magazine 
for August, is on the staff of the New York 
Sun. From 1907 to 1917 he was ship news 
reporter for the Evening Sun, and after that 
did general work on the paper, being Camp 


Seabury Lawrence, whose poem, 
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Upton correspondent from March to June, 
1918. His first verses, “ Tale of a Regimental 
(and Monumental ) Cook” and “Paths of 
Glory,” were printed by Grant Overton in the 
book section of the Sunday Sun, and later E. 
P. Mitchell and Harold Anderson accepted 
verses by him for the Morning Sun, and Don 


Marquis printed his verses in his “ Sun Dial ” 
During Mr. Marquis’s absence - Mr. 


column. 
Lawrence was editor of the “Sun _ Dial.” 
Harper’s Magazine printed his “ Poor Harle- 
quin” in April, 1922, and he has had poems 
accepted by Top Notch and the Argosy-All 
Story. 


Eleanor Ecob Sawyer, who had a story, 
“Unencumbered Bachelor,” in McClure’s for 
July, is a native of New York State, being the 
daughter of the late Dr. James H. Ecob. She 
is now the wife of a San Francisco lawyer, 
Harold M. Sawyer, and their home is in 
Serkeley. Mrs. Sawyer’s first story was pub- 
lished in Lippincott’s Magazine when she was 
a junior at Bryn Mawr. College, and she has 
since had stories, verse, and articles published 
in the Woman’s Home Companion, Munsey’s, 
Outing, and other magazines, and has collab- 
orated on short plays, which have had Little 
Theatre and professional production in the 
West. Mrs. Sawyer spent a number of 
months one year in the cattle and mining 
country of Arizona, where the basic incident 
of “ Unencumbered Bachelor” was “told her 
for true” by an old rancher. 


Stark Young, author of the poem, “To a 
Rose in a Window of Heaven,” in Scribner's 
Magazine for September, is a Mississippian by 
birth and was educated at the University of 
Mississippi, at Columbia University, and 
abroad. For several years he was professor 
of English literature at the University of 
Mississippi, the University of Texas, and at 
Amherst College. He resigned his position at 
Amherst a year ago to become one of the edi- 
tors of the New Republic and also one of the 
editors of the Theatre Arts Magazine. Mr. 
Young is the author of a book of verse, “ The 
Blind Man at the Window,” of a poetic play, 
“ Guenevere,” and of a book of one-act plays 
in verse, “ Addio, Madretta, and Other Plays,” 
all three of which are out of print. He has 
contributed to the North American Review, 





the Yale Review, the Bookman, the Nation, 
the Dial, Vanity Fair, and other periodicals, 
and has lectured before many important or- 
ganizations in New York and elsewhere. His 
most important contributions of the past sea- 
son were his dramatic reviews in the New Re- 
public. Mr. Young is planning now to go 
abroad to write a series of articles on Eng- 
iand, social, artistic, and otherwise. 
———“—e 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Kipling. — Strangely enough “ The Reces- 
sional” and “The Vampire,’ the verses of 
Kipling best known in America, are verses 
that their distinguished author never thought 
much of. Indeed, he steadfastly declined to 
have “ The Vampire” included in any collec- 
tions of his complete works until the last one 
& Co., 
and then it was only after considerable per- 
suasion by Mr. Doubleday that he reluctantly 
assented. 


recently put out by Doubleday, Page, 


“The Recessional” was hurriedly scribbled 
on a couple of sheets of scrap paper at Kip- 
ling’s home and promptly shunted to the 
waste basket. A young woman visiting at 
the house happened to notice it and purely 
out of curiosity fished it out and read it. She 
was captivated by its power and beauty and, 
with not a little difficulty, persuaded Kiplinz 
to permit her to send it to a publisher. — 
Indianapolis Star. 


Pendexter.— Hugh Pendexter, the Maine 
story-writer, has some individual methods of 
literary work. Having decided the theme of 
his story, Mr. Pendexter reads everything 
in his own library bearing upon the subject, 
then every book, pamphlet, and newspaper 
clipping on the subject which he can secure 
from the public library, and then he buys and 
reads more books which he has reason to sup- 
pose will provide him with information. He 
saturates himself with the facts and atmos- 
phere of the time and people of which he is 
to write. 

This reading is all done at the typewriter in 
his work room. As he reads he makes notes. 
These are made with the typewriter on ex- 
ceedingly long sheets of paper. They con- 
sist of a word-for-word copy of the facts he 
desires to preserve. Each note is numbered. 
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The writing is single-spaced, so that each 
sheet contains a vast amount of information. 
Usually, when he is ready to start writing, 
Mr, Pendexter will have two hundred or more 
of these typewritten sheets of notes. This 
work of preparation for a story will require 
weeks of hard work. 

“As I make these notes,” explains Mr. 
Pendexter, “the plan of my story has grown. 
When the last of the reference works is read 
and the last note typed I can see my story 
from start to finish. It is just like looking 
down a long road. 

“In the foreground is the opening chapter, 
a bit further on are some of the earlier inci- 
dents and away off in the distance is the end, 
rather shadowy, to be sure, but nevertheless 
in sight. I am ready to write. 

“As I write the various events necessary 
to the development of the plot come into 
sight, are written, and then comes the day 
when the end is clear, the long road has nar- 
rowed up, no further action is to be seen, and 
so I bring the story to a close.” 

“Do you not find it hard to locate a par- 
ticular note in that pile of typewritten ma- 
terial?” 

There was a shake of his head, as with a 
smile, the story-writer said: “Not in the 
least ; I never look at them while writing a 
story.” 

This was a surprise, but Mr. Pendexter's 
memory is so well trained that once he has 
read so great a mass of material and typed 
the notes, he carries in his head all the in- 
formation he will desire for a novel and rare, 
indeed, is it that it is necessary for him to 
consult the notes. At such times, however, 
this same memory will quickly take him to 
the desired sheet. This faculty is, no doubt, 
attributable to his early training as a news- 
paper reporter. 

When writing the first draft of a story Mr. 
Pendexter uses common wrapping paper 
This is cut to a size of 17x22 inches. By 
folding one of these sheets he has two 8%x22 
inches, or the equal of four manuscript-size 
sheets. The advantage of this is that he does 
not have to change paper so often and that 
the written pages can be much more quickly 
assembled. 

He writes very rapidly, and is seldom 





troubled for the exact word to express his 
meaning. His average daily stunt, when 
working on a story, is 6,000 words. When 
the total of this daily grist is sufficient to 
make one hundred printed pages of the book 
he stops composing and edits and rewrites, 

Here again Mr, Pendexter’s methods differ 
from those of most writers. He does not sit 
down, pencil in hand, to hack and hew and 
change the manuscript. Instead, he inserts 
some regular manuscript paper into the type- 
writer and starts retyping. He edits as he 
copies. 

At this he works much slower than when 
composing in the original. The daily stint is 
now much smaller in point of words, though 
the hours devoted to it are no less. When 
the retyping of this first hundred pages has 
been completed he returns to original com- 
position, repeating with each hundred pages 
until the story is ended. The finished manu- 
script is then carefully read and such pen 
corrections as are necessary are made. 

“TI find this plan of editing and copying 
very satisfactory,” explains Mr. Pendexter. 
“It serves as a rest from composition and 
keeps me in closer touch with my story ; that 
is, I can, by working in this manner, carry 
the entire thread of my story more easily 
than were I to wait until it was completed, 
and then do my editing.” — Boston Globe. 


—_—— o— 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Novelist and His Characters. — A!- 
though it is necessary to have in your mind 
from the beginning a definite point toward 
which your characters are to work, it is quite 
unnecessary that they should arrive at that 
exact point, and indeed they seldom actually 
do so. You have given them life, and a will 
of their own. You begin by leading them, 
and presently they begin to lead you. They 
won't do this or that that you have laid down 
for them and if you force them to do it they 
will lose what life they have already acquired, 
or at least they will refuse any longer to help 
you in working out your story, which will be 
a serious thing for you. It may be rather 
serious for you that they refuse to take the 
direction you have appointed for them, for it 
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may upset altogether the plan of your story, 
and especially the ending of it. If this hap- 
pens, you must find another plan and another 
ending. It will be much easier to find than 
the first, and your characters will help you 
to find it. They are fully alive now, and 
partners in your enterprise. They must still, 
and always, be controlled. You can't afford 
to let them go off upon any quest to which 
their more abounding vitality directs them. 
The necessity remains of working towards 
some climax, although it may not be that 
which you first had in view. 

I never model my characters on definite liv- 
ing persons. My characters either come 19 
me in some mysterious way I can’t explain 
(and always with their names attached, 
which is odd : I never have to seek about for 
a name : the character arrives with one, and 
I could n’t possibly use any other ), or else 
I imagine them out of the faces of people I 
see in the streets or in public places. That is 
my conscious way of getting characters. I 
see a face, and away goes my imagination 
into the face’s life, career, friends —all kinds 
of things. — Archibald Marshall, in Yale Re- 
view. 

The Qualifications for a Foreign Corre- 
spondent.— The proper qualifications for a 
correspondent have been set forth by Arthur 
S. Draper at the round table on journalism 
in the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
Mass. Mr. Draper said :— 

“Tt may be of interest to set up an ideal 
correspondent — a sort of hypothetical chap 
who might be a perpetual motion machine 
with a nose for news, the soul of a poet, and 
a tongue for languages equal to that of the 
foreman in the early stages of the building 
of the Tower of Babel. He will read and 
write and speak French and German and Ital- 
ian. He will know when the battle of Hast- 
ings was fought, what Nelson said at the 
battle of Trafalgar, and the correct dress to 
wear when visiting the foreign office at tea 
time. 

“He will know all about Bismarck’s policy 
after the War of 1870, the Einstein theory, 
and the leading German cinema actor. He 
will know how many counties there are in 
Austria, the color of the Sinn Fein flag, and 
the parentage of Mr. de Valera. He will 
know the requirements fer a seat in the 
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House of Lords, the number of ministers ia 
the British Cabinet, and the college at Ox- 
ford which has turned out the greatest num- 
ber of Premiers. 

“He will know American history and poli- 
tics, have studied economics, and read all the 
latest novels and art reviews. He will have 
worked as a reporter and as a copy reader. 
He will know when to condense and when to 
expand, how to write cables that cost seven 
cents and more a word, and make society 
news interesting. 

“Ten to one he won't come up to any of 
these specifications.” 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FicTION Wearitinc. By 
Sullivant Hoffman. 248 pp. Cloth. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1922. 


Arthur 
Indianapolis: 


In twenty years of experience as a maga- 
zine editor on seven widely-different periodi- 
cals, Mr. Hoffman has looked at thousands 
of manuscripts from the point of view of an 
editor, and so has become thoroughly familiar 
with their common characteristics — the 
qualities that make them acceptable or not. 
In this book he gives the editorial view of 
manuscripts, and since writers, to get into 
print, must please the editors to whom their 
manuscripts are submitted, the book is one of 
great practical value to them. Mr. Hoffman 
disclaims at the start familiarity with the 
laws laid down in the books on how to write 
fiction, but, speaking from the experience of 
an editor, says that he regards the over-em- 
phasis on technique and academics as the most 
harmful factor at work in the field of Ameri- 
can fiction, from both the literary and the 
magazine point of view. The object of this 
book, he goes on to say, is not exploitation 
of theories, but practical service to writers 
and would-be writers. The book is aimed di- 
rectly at the faults that are the chief causes 
of rejection of manuscripts by magazines and 
book houses. “It is a crying need,” says Mr. 
Hoffman, “that writers should learn to work 
less by rule of thumb and more from a gen- 
eral understanding of what fiction really is and 
what determines its success.” The prime 
essential for good fiction, he goes on to say, 
is clearness, which is not merely a question 
of unambiguous sentences, but “ includes 
supplying all necessary details, suppressing 
the unnecessary ones, giving to each the pro- 
portion of emphasis you wish the reader to 
give to it and seeing to it that his response is 
exact, and so shaping your presentation of the 
story that the reader must follow the exact 
path you have mapped out for him.” The 
author must enlist the reader’s sympathy 
and, “to convey his message fully, he must 
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impose and preserve the illusion of his story.” 
This necessity Mr. Hoffman makes the basis 
of his book, “ because it offers what seems at 
present the angle of approach most needed in 
teaching the successful writing of stories, in 
correcting the faults most common and most 
fatal, and in providing writers with a con- 
sistent and comprehensive theory that can 
apply to their needs and problems as _ these 
arise.” The very essence of straight fiction, 
Mr. Hoffman maintains, is the creation and 
maintenance of an illusion, and the illusion 
is wholly successful only if the reader forgets 
himself and the author in his interest in what 
seems to him the story of a happening in real 
life. In the chanter entitled “Creating the 
Illusion” Mr. Hoffman shows how the illu- 
sion may be shattered or sustained, and in 
chapters headed Your Readers, Distractions, 
Clearness, Overstrain, Convincingness, Hold- 
ing the Reader, Pleasing the Reader, Plot and 
Structure, Character, Individuality vs. Tech- 
nique, The Reader and His Imagination, The 
Place of Action in Fiction, and Adaptation of 
Style. to Material, he gives a great deal of 
practical advice. An appendix treats of the 
relations between editor and contributor, with 
something about the preparation of manu- 
scripts, and the treatment of manuscripts in 
editorial offices. 

SLINGS AND 
Illustrated 
mp. Cloth. 
ly22. 
Human frailties are hit in this collection of 

“Slings and Arrows,” in free-verse form, re- 

printed from the book review pages of the 

Boston Transcript, of which the author is 

the literary editor. Here are two of them, 

printed as plain paragraphs 

Tue Evpnemists.— With mincing words they 
make the good Old English language into a 
Miss Nancyish tongue. If somebody dies he 
‘passes away,” they walk on “limbs,” they 
‘expectorate,” they *‘masticate”’ their food, 
and when they go to bed, where it is a pity they 
cannot stay forever, they “ retire.” 

Tue Manuscript Rotvter. — He may be able 
to write good English, he may be able to spell 
with accuracy, he may be a man of ideas, and 
he may have a message for the world, but he is 


welcome in no editorial haunts if he rolls his 
manuscript. Editors have some even 


Arrows. By Edwin Francis Edgett 
with sketches by Dwight Taylor. 125 
Boston: B. Brimmer Company. 


hy 
I 
) 


rights that 

the most intelligent contributors should be bound 

to respect. 

Garland 
Cloth. 


Tre Century VocasuLary BvuILperR by 
Greever and Joseph M. Bachelor. 320 pp. 
New York: The Century Company. 1022. 
The whole object of this book is to help 

those who are interested in increasing their 

vocabularies — as, of course, writers gener- 
ally are. It shows the student how to add to 
his stock of words, and also how to choose 
the words that exactly express his meaning. 

Shades of meaning between words that are 

frequently confused are pointed out. There 

are sections on “ How to look up a word in 
the dictionary,” “Analysis of your own 
vocabulary,” “Prying into a word's past,” 

“How to acquire synonyms,” and “ What 
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words to learn first,” and there are plenty of 
exercises for practice. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 


icals indexed for copies of the periodicals contain- 
ing the articles mentioned in the following reference 
list will mention THe 


W RITER.] 


confer a favor if they will 


With 
Hell- 


Unpvusiisnep Lerrers or Georce Ector. 


Comment by George 5. 
September. 
Intusrrator. IX — In 


frontispiece portrait. 
Century for 
ADVENTURES OF AN 


War-Time. 


man, 


France in Joseph Pennell. Century for 
September. 


Edited 


September. 


Hunexer’s Letters. 
Cortissoz. Scribner's for 
LETTERS OF 


A SHEAF OF 
by Royal 
UNPUBLISHED 
lI. Illustrated. Scribner's for 
HAMLET AND THE Mystery oF Amy 
Repry. Horace Howard Furness, Jr. 


can Review 


James 
Epwarp FirzGerRaALp — 
September. 
ROBSART : A 
North Ameri- 
for September. 
GEORGE HuMANIST®. Alden, 
North 
THe PRACTICAI 
Other 
Bookman for 
FASHIONS IN HEROINES. 


GISSING, Stanley 
September. 
VII — Review- 


Robert 


Review for 
or WRITING. 


American 
SIDE 
ing and Literary Chores. Cortes 


Holliday. 


CHANGING 


September. 

Mary K. Ford. 

Bookman for September. 
TEACHING LITERATURE: 

Erskine. Bookman for 


Evcene Fievp’s Booxsertrer. Earl 


John 


Cuarter Two. 

September. 

Fisk. 

Bookman for September. 
Tue Literary 

With Caricature by 
September. 


XII — Sinclair Lewis. 
Bookman for 


SPOTLIGHT. 
William Gropper. 


Por, tHe Man —lTiow He Lookep ann How He 
Arthur B. Mentor for September. 
THe Story oF ByssHe SHELLEY. With 
Powys. Mentor for September. 
Illustrated. S 
September. 

Arthur 


LIVED, Maurice. 
Percy 
Llewelyn 
EpGar ALLAN 
Smith. Mentor for 
A Parapox on Posters. 
Dealer for September. 
TOWARDS WALT 
Dealer for 
Jewitt 
AND RECOLLECTION, 


portraits. 
Poe. Alphonso 


Symons. Double 


W HITMAN. Pierre Loving. 
September. 
WHEELER : 


With 


Double 
REcORD 
Opin- 


A NotTasLe 
Current 


EDWARD 
portrait. 
mn for September. 


Can a Line Be Drawn Berween Morac And 


Opinion for September. 
Her 


Opinion for 


Current 
CANNOT 


IMMORAL Books? 
Wuy 


Port 


FRANCE RECOGNIZE SUPREME 


(Victor Hugo). Current Sep- 
tember. 

Tue Renaissance OF AmerIcAN Letrers. Samuel 
Arts Monthly for 


Munsey axp His 


September 
With 
September. 
Motion 


Pessin. Milwaukee 


FRANK A, AMBITIONS. 
Ada 
Write 


September. 


Suecess for 


LeBerthon. 


Patterson. 
ScEeNnaRIOS? Ted 


portrait 
Wuy 

Picture for 
Pictures Tuat Have a Srory to Tett anp TEeLu 

Ir. Photo-Era for September. 

THere Be a Boox Censorsuip? 


SHALI Literary 


Digest for August 26. 
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Nortuciirre as A_ Reporter. With 
Literary Digest for September 2. 
To Ficut Literary CEnsorsuip. 
for September 2. 

Tue AsToONisHinG Lorp 
Digest for September 2. 
Tue New Russian LITERATURE. 
for September 09. 

A Scuoor or Derective 
ary Digest for September 23. 
How Our Newspapers Loox to ENGLAND. 
ary Digest for September 23. 
JOURNALISM IN THE EIGHTIES. 
September 23. 

Tue ANATOMY OF 
September 30, 


portrait. 
Literary Digest 
NORTHCLIFFE. Literary 
Literary Digest 


Yarns Neepvep. Liter- 


Liter- 
Literary Digest for 
Humor. 


Literary Digest for 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Russian Soviet Government has abol- 
ished copyright and declares that any book 
which the Government sees fit to declare the 
property of the State may be treated in this 
way. 

Booth Tarkington has been made president 
of the American P.E.N. Club, recently or- 
ganized in this country after the manner of 
the original club in England. America is the 
third centre, the second being in France, with 
Anatole France as its president. 

Federal agents in Chicago have arrested W. 
L. Needham and his nephew, Emerson C. 
Needham, charged with misuse of the mails. 
The Needhams, according to the District At- 
torney, have been operating the Song Writers’ 
Exchange, advertising for song poems to pub- 
lish, and it is estimated that in the last year 
they have obtained $20,000. 

The Woman’s Improvement Club of Glen 
Ellen, Calif., announces that it has raised 
$5,000 toward a fund for a memorial library 
to Jack London, the site of which is near 
London’s ranch home at Glen Ellen. 

John Macy, formerly literary editor of the 
Boston Herald, and author of “ The Spirit of 
American Literature,” has been appointed 
literary editor: of the Nation, New York, to 
succeed Carl Van Doren, who has become 
associated with the Century Magazine. 

“The Practice of Journalism,” by Walter 
Williams and Frank L. Martin, is a treatise 
on newspaper making, published by the 
Missouri Book Company, Columbia, Missouri. 


“Getting Your Name in Print,’ by H. S. 
McCauley ( Funk & Wagnalls Company ), is 
a handbook of information about methods of 
publicity. 

“ Sidelights on American Literature,” by 
Fred Lewis Pattee, is published by the Cen- 
tury Company. 

“Contemporary American Literatuie,” by 
John Matthews Manly and Edith Rickert 
( Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), is a literary 
reference book, giving brief biographies and 
bibliographies of modern 
writers and poets. 

“The Bible in English Literature,’ by 
Edgar Whitaker Work, is published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

“An Introduction to Poetry,” by Jay B 
Hubbell and John O. Beaty ( The Mac.uillan 
Company ), explains the technique of poctry 
making and furnishes examples in many forms 
from the works of various poets. 

“The Principles of English Versification,’ 
by Paull Franklin Baum, is published by the 
Harvard University Press. 


American prose 


“Joseph Conrad : His Romantic Realisn:,” 
by Ruth M. Stauffer, is published by the Four 
Seas Company ( Boston ). 

Doubleday, Page, & Company have brought 
out “The Life and Letters of Walter Hines 
Page.” 

“Walt Whitman,” by Stuart Merrill, is 
published by Henry S. Saunders, of Tor-nto, 
Canada. 

“John Burroughs Talks: His Remiass- 
cences and Comments,” as reported by Clif- 
ton Johnson, is published by the Hough:on 
Mifflin Company. 

“The Diary of a Journalist,” by Sir Henry 
Lucy, has been published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 

‘The Sigmficance of Sinclair 
Stuart P. Sherman (Harcourt, Brace, & 
Co.), is a critical and biographical essay wm 
pamphlet form. Mr. Sherman is also. the 
author of “A Note on Carl Sandburg,” in 
the September number of the Step Ladder. 

“Michael Field,” a biography by Mary 
Sturgeon, is published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Lewis,” by 
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“Chaucer and His England,” by G. G. 
Coulton, illustrated with reproductions of old 
prints, is published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“The Influence of Milton on English Poe- 
try,” by Raymond Dexter Havens, publishe:l 
in this country by the Harvard University 
Press, is a survey of English poetry between 
1660 and 1837, with especial reference to Mi'- 
ton’s own work. 

The Yale University Press has brought out 
“Mr. William Shakspere,” by Henrictta 
Bartlett. 

“Madame De Staél,” by Colonel Andrew 
C. P. Haggard, a brother of Rider Haggard, 
is published by the George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

The “Correspondence of James 
Cooper,” edited by his grandson, James Feni- 
more Ccoper, is published by the Yale Uui- 
versity Press. 


Fenimore 


“Italian Romance Writers,” by Jeseph 
Spencer Kennard ( Brentano’s ), 
studies of Alexander Manzoni, 
Grossi, Edmondo de Amicis, Antonio Fogaz- 
zaro, Matilde Serao, Deledda, and 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. 

“Dante, Poet and Apostle,” by Ernest H. 
Wilkins (University of Chicago Press ), 
comprises three lectures delivered at Co- 
lumbia University and the University of 
Chicago during 1921. 


includes 
Te maso 


Grazia 


Edmund Kemper 
Press ), 


“The Laureateship,” by 
Broadus ( Oxford University gives 
the history, with discussion, of the work of 
each English poet who has filled the post of 
poet laureate. 

“ Definitions,” by Henry S. Canby ( Har- 
court, Brace, & Co.), consists of twenty-nine 
essays of literary criticism and 
significant writers, and is divided into six 
parts : On Fiction, On the American Tradi- 
tion, The New Generation, The Reviewing of 
Books. Philistines and Dilettante, and Men 
and Their Books. 

“Confessions of a Book Lover,’ by 
Maurice Francis Egan ( Doubleday, Page, & 
Co.), is a book of literary reminiscenses, dis- 
cussing among other things Boyhood Read- 
ing, Certain Novelists, Poets and Poetry, and 
Books at Random. 


studies of 


“Literature of the World,” by William L. 
Richardson and Jesse M. Owen (Ginn & 
Co.), is a commentary upon world literature 
of European countries from early Oriental 
days, with a final chapter on American authors, 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have brought out a 
volume of essays, by E. B. Osborn, the liter- 
ary editor of the London Morning Post, 
under the title, “Literature and Life.” 

“Printing Types: Their History, Forms 
and Use,” by Daniel Berkeley Updike ( Har- 
vard University Press), is the text of a 
series of lectures given by the author as a 
part of a course of the Technique of Printing 
in the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Harvard University. 

The twenty-fourth annual publicatioa of 
“The Cumulative Book Index,” edited by 
Eleanor E. Hawkins, is a catalogue, by eu- 
thor, title, and subject, under one alphabet, of 
the books published in the United States from 
July, 1921, to June, 1922. 

A booklet about A. S. M. Hutchinson, con- 
taining personal recollections by Henry C. 
Shelley, of London, and a critical estimate of 
Mr. Hutchinson's writing by Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, has 
been issued by Little, Brown, & Co. for free 
distribution. 

The estate of Marjorie Benton Cooke has 
been appraised at $42,358. 
Henry Vignaud died 

aged ninety-two. 

W. H. Hudson died in London August 18. 


Grace Margaret Gould died in New York 
August 26. 


in Paris recently, 


George R. Sims (“Dragonet”) died in 
London, September 5, aged seventy-five. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt died at Southwater, 
Sussex, England, September 11, aged eighty- 
two. 

Enos A. Mills died at Long’s Peak, Colo- 
rado, September 21, aged fifty-two. 

Senator Thomas E. Watson died at Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, September 26, aged sixty- 
six. 

Rev. 
of the 
tember 


William Austin Smith, D.D., editor 
Churchman, died in New York Sep- 
27, aged fifty-one. 





